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FOREWORD 


by 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
Governor  of  Minnesota 


The  visually  handicapped  population  constitutes  a  re- 
source that  this  state  and  this  nation  must  recognize  and 
utilise  to  the  fullest  possible  extent .    Visually  handi- 
capped individuals  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
learn  and  acquire  the  compensatory  skills  which  enable 
them  to  participate  in  almost  every  profession  and  posi- 
tion of  responsibility . 

During  the  last  century  the  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  has  provided  educational  experiences 
for  1,441  of  our  State1 s  visually  handicapped  children. 
The  contribution  to  our  State  and  to  this  nation  of  these 
1,441  citizens,  is  incalculable*     Certainly,  we  know 
that  some  of  these  graduates  have  become  the  leaders  who 
are  currently  helping  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  State 
and  of  our  nation. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  to  this  end  I  pledge  my  support, 
that  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  will 
continue  to  provide  the  special  education  experiences 
which  will  equip  the  visually  handicapped  population  to 
face  the  challenges  and  accept  the  opportunities  which 
will  confront  all  of  us  during  the  next  century „ 
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DEDICATION 


We  dedicate  this  Centennial  publication  to  all  the 
individuals  whose  efforts  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years  have  enabled  our  School  to  achieve  many  goals « 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  various  contributions 
of  former  administrators,  alumni,  present  students  and 
staff  members  in  making  our  Centennial  recognition  a 
success. 

To  the  Honorable  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  Governor  of 
Minnesota  for  the  Foreword;  to  Torger  Lien  for  his  "Our 
School  In  Review11;  to  Miss  Marian  Matchitt  for  designing 
our  cover;  to  the  press,  radio,  and  TV  coverage  of  this 
Event;  to  the  Business  and  Office  Education  Department 
of  the  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  for  printing 
this  brochure;  and  to  the  Minnesota  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  for  assembling  this  publication,  the  Centennial 
Committees  express  their  sincere  thanks* 
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OUR  SCHOOL  IN  REVIEW 


by  Torger  Lien 

Many  a  movement  that  has  in  the  end  resulted  in  much 
good  to  a  large  number  of  people,  has  had  its  beginning 
in  the  desire  of  some  one  person  to  serve .    Our  School 
is  a  case  in  this  point. 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Tucker,  then  in  the  public  school 
service,  was  forcibly  impressed  by  the  urgent  need  of 
educational  facilities  for  blind  persons  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  when  she  realized  that  her  nephew  was  with- 
out sight .     She  resolved  to  make  it  her  chief  endeavor 
to  see  that  he,  and  other  children  like  him,  should 
have  such  advantages  as  a  School  for  the  Blind  could 
offer  them. 

Already,  as  early  as  1863,  a  Commission  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  had  been  created,  but  only 
sufficient  funds  had  been  appropriated  to  finance  the 
opening  of  a  Department  for  the  Deaf. 

During  the  winter  of  1866,  Miss  Tucker  was  able  to 
prevail  upon  Mr.  R.A.Mott  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Com- 
mission to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Blind,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  that  in  this  year  funds  were  made 
available  for  a  Blind  Department  in  connection  with  a 
Deaf  and  Blind  School.    Miss  Tucker  was  given  charge  of 
this  department  as  acting  principal  under  Superintend- 
ents R.F    Kenney  and  Jonathan  L.  Noyes.    This  position 
she  held  until  1874  when  failing  health  compelled  her 
to  retire. 


For  the  first  two  years  the  department  was  quartered 
in  the  Fitzgerald  and  later  in  the  Tanner  house  in  lower 
town,  while  the  Deaf  occupied  the  Major  Fowler  residence. 


By  1868  a  building  large  enough  to  house  both  depart- 
ments had  been  erected  on  the  heights  east  of  the  town 
and  in  that  year  the  school  was  moved  to  the  new  loca- 
tion. 

The  department  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  four 
students  and  with  Miss  Tucker  in  sole  charge.    By  the 
end  of  two  years  the  enrollment  had  doubled.    At  the  end 
of  that  time  Miss  Maria  Crandall,  a  graduate  of  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind,  was  added  to  the  teaching 
staff  and  Mr.  H.  F,  Gutterson  became  first  teacher  of 
music,  doing  part  time  work.  These  two  instructors  soon 
resigned.     For  many  years  teacher  tenures  were  very 
short  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  not  enumerate  all 
those  who  have  held  positions  in  the  department.  We 
might,  however,  mention  Miss  Johanna  Hanson,  Mr.  Paul 
Klausch,  Miss  Mary  Mott,  and  Miss  Cora  Shipman  as  among 
the  earlier  teachers. 

In  1873,  the  department  graduated  its  first  class. 
John  Tucker,  Anna  Sutter,  and  George  Norris  received 
their  certificates  in  that  year.    The  course  offered  at 
that  time  covered  a  five*year  period  with  two  additional 
years  available  when  recommended.     Students  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five  years  were  admitted.  The 
subjects  taught  were:  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic, 
together  with  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The 
first  piano,  a  Ghickering,  was  acquired  in  1867. 

In  1874>  Miss  Tucker's  vacated  place  was  filled  by 
Mr.  A.  N.  Pratt,  who  held  it  for  but  one  year.    The  de- 
partment was  then  taken  over  by  James  J .  Dow,  whose  long 
and  successful  career  as  leader  of  the  work  for  the  Blind 
of  his  State  was  to  bring  nation-wide  recognition  both 
to  him  and  to  the  Institution  of  which  he  in  a  short 
time  became  head. 

It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  close  association  of 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  students  worked  hardships  upon  both 
groups.    With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  authorities  had 
been  seeking  some  new  location  to  which  the  department 
for  the  Blind  might  be  transferred.    By  1874  the 
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Faribault  house  had  been  acquired  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  structure.    The  department  was  then 
moved  into  these  new  quarters  and  on  this  site  the 
School  has  remained  ever  since.    This  was  a  great  step 
forward  and  marked  the  beginning  of  independent  work  in 
Blind  education  in  Minnesota.     By  1879,  the  two  depart- 
ments had  been  completely  separated  and  James  Dow  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  superintendent. 

In  that  year  the  first  work  shop  for  boys  was  estab- 
lished with  Michael  Schneck  as  instructor.     Broom  and 
mattress  making  were  the  crafts  taught.    Four  years 
later  this  industrial  work  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Edward 
Marum,  a  former  student.    Mr.  Marum  continued  with  the 
School  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

The  year  1884  saw  the  addition  to  the  School  struc~ 
ture  of  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  now  the 
central  portion  of  Dow  Hall. 

The  increasing  number  of  students  demanded  not  only 
an  enlarged  plant,  but  also  an  augmented  teaching  staff; 
so,  in  1885  the  position  of  principal  was  created  and 
Mr.  Fred  Shattuck  appointed  to  fill  it.    In  the  same 
year,  Miss  Julia  Johnson,  graduate  of  the  class  of  1881, 
was  recalled  to  the  School  as  teacher  of  music. 

By  1886,  the  curriculum  had  been  expanded  to  include 
a  three-year  high  school  course  and  the  enrollment  had 
risen  to  fifty  students. 

During  all  this  time,  the  search  for  fields  of  work 
suited  to  Blind  persons  was  going  on.    Piano  tuning 
had  been  found  feasible  in  this  connection  and  in  1889 
Mr.  Fred  Eichenlaub  was  engaged  to  teach  it.    In  the 
same  year  Miss  Fannie  Ladd  was  added  to  the  literary 
staff,  while  William  Holden  took  charge  of  the  teach- 
ing of  orchestral  instruments.    The  last  two  named  re- 
mained with  the  School  for  many  years. 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  versatile  instructors 
ever  to  have  been  connected  with  the  School  was  Miss 
Ella  Hofner.    First  employed  as  kindergarten  teacher  in 
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1890,  she  later  found  time  to  introduce  hammock  making 
and  woodwork  on  a  part  time  basis.    She  continued  with 
the  School  for  nearly  thirty  years  making,  from  time  to 
time,  important  contributions  to  the  industrial  staff, 
as  we  shall  see. 

At  about  this  time,  several  changes  were  made  in  the 
School  buildings.    A  hospital  was  erected,  the  structure 
formerly  housing  the  broom  making  industry  was  conver- 
ted into  living  quarters  for  the  Superintendent  and  his 
family,  and  part  of  the  barn  and  the  wagon  house  were 
moved  to  a  suitable  location,  and  rebuilt  so  as  to  give 
room  for  the  broom  making  and  mattress  work. 

Possibilities  for  further  training  in  the  musical 
line  were  made  available  when,  in  1893,  a  pipe  organ 
was  installed  in  the  auditorium. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shattuck  in  1897,  Mr.  E.P. 
Chapel  succeeded  to  the  post  of  principal.    This  he  held 
for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  left  our 
School  to  accept  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  newly  established  in  North  Dakota. 
Miss  Cynthia  Cornwell  also  joined  the  staff  in  1897  as 
teacher  of  primary  grades  and  elocution .    She  remained 
with  the  Institution  for  over  20  years. 

The  year  1898  found  buildings  once  more  growing  in- 
adequate, so  a  south  wing  was  added  to  the  main  struc- 
ture.   This  made  additional  rooms  available  for  the 
growing  industrial  work  in  the  basement,  and  additional 
school  rooms,  together  with  the  library  on  the  first 
floor,  while  the  upper  two  stories  provided  music  rooms 
and  dormitory  space. 

Up  to  this  time,  some  sewing  and  knitting  had  been 
taught  the  girl  students  by  the  matrons.    It  now  seemed 
desirable  to  broaden  this  activity  and  make  the  work 
available  throughout  longer  periods  of  the  School  course. 
To  this  requirement,  Miss  Augusta  Schewe  was  engaged  in 
1899  as  assistant  matron  and  teacher  of  sewing.  Under 
her  guidance,  the  course  grew  to  include  hand  and  mach- 
ine sewing,  knitting,  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work, 
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and  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  teaching  day.    Miss  Schewe 
remained  long  with  the  school. 

And  now  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  let  us  pause  to 
see  how  far  our  School  had  come.    At  the  time  the  depart- 
ment was  founded,  Miss  Tucker  occupied  the  position  of 
acting  principal,  sole  teacher  and  housemother.  Her 
duties  ranged  from  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's  to  the 
tending  of  fires.    Her  only  assistant  was  a  woman  who  did 
the  cooking  and  performed  other  household  duties.  The 
entire  establishment  was  quartered  in  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing  house.     In  1900  the  teaching  staff  alone  consisted  of 
twelve  persons.    Besides  these  teachers  there  were  super- 
visors and  other  employees  in  adequate  numbers.  The 
School  was  housed  in  commodious  quarters  and  a  separate 
residence  had  been  provided  for  the  Superintendent  and 
his  family.    The  department  was  opened  with  an  enrollment 
of  four  students.    The  school  year  1900  found  85  in  atten- 
dance.   The  first  students  were  offered  five  years  of  reg- 
ular schooling  with  two  additional  years  granted  for  ex- 
ceptional work*,    In  1900  a  complete  twelve-year  course 
including  grades  and  high  school  formed  the  curriculum0 
Optional  courses  were  also  offered  in  musical  and  indus- 
trial fields.    All  this  progress  had  been  made  in  but 
thirty- four  short  years.    It  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt, 
to  the  natural  development  of  our  commonwealth,  in  great- 
er measure,  however,  to  the  keen  insight  and  executive 
ability  of  Superintendent  Dow,  who  had  already  given 
twenty- five  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  School. 
But  chiefly,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dow  had 
caught  and  was  translating  into  material  form  the  high 
purpose  which  had  earlier  moved  Miss  Tucker  to  her  ear- 
nest efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Blind  of  the  State,  and 
which  she  so  aptly  expressed  in  these  words,  "Let  us  found 
a  School  for  them,  so  that  those  who  do  not  have  physical 
sight,  may  yet  have  light,  and  have  it  more  abundantly," 

By  this  time  the  School  was  on  a  firm  footing  and  its 
development  continued  along  well  established  lines.  In 
1902  Miss  Emeline  Brandeen,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  was 
added  to  the  faculty  as  student  teacher  of  music.  Her 
appointment  as  regular  instructor  came  two  years  later. 
She  still  serves  on  the  staff.    Miss  Brandeen  enjoys  the 
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distinction  of  having  organized  the  first  Girl  Scout 
troop  in  any  residence  school  for  the  Blindo     This  was 
in  1924* 

Miss  Ella  Hofner  relinquished  her  kindergarten  work  to 
Miss  Anna  Stubstad  in  1904*    Henceforth,  Miss  Hofner  de- 
voted her  entire  time  to  the  industrial  department *  She 
conducted  classes  in  woodwork  and  hammock  making  until 
1907,  then  she  further  expanded  the  department  by  intro- 
ducing rug  weaving*     She  also  found  time  to  make  beginn- 
ings in  reed  work  and  chair  caning,  although  these 
courses  were  not  fully  developed  until  some  ten  years 
later  under  Mrs*  Bert  Veldhuizen* 

A  program  looking  to  the  erection  of  two  dormitories 
for  boys,  had,  for  some  time,  been  contemplated*  These 
were  to  be  situated  some  distance  south  of  the  main 
building  and  known  as  the  East  and  West  Cottages „  West 
Cottage  was  completed  in  1905 *     It  housed  the  older  boys 
and  provided  space  for  additional  music  rooms *  The 
tuning  department  was  also  housed  here  until  other  quart- 
ers were  provided  for  it  in  1914o     East  Gottage  was  ready 
for  use  three  years  later  than  West  Cottage;  besides 
dormitories  for  the  smaller  boys,  this  cottage  provided 
sick  room  space  for  all  the  male  students, 

Dr*  Dow,  ever  alert  to  problems  germane  to  the  blind, 
had  for  several  years  been  considering  the  needs  of  men 
blinded  in  later  life*,     By  1907  his  plans  were  complet- 
ed and,  with  true  pioneer  spirit,  he  launched  his  sum- 
mer school  for  men,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
This  was  aimed  as  much  at  social  readjustment  as  at  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation     It  has  proven  of  immense  worth 
in  subsequent  years* 

With  the  opening  of  summer  school,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  add  another  teacher  to  the  industrial  staff* 
Mr*  Halvor  Jacobson,  another  graduate,  was  selected  for 
the  position*    Mr*  Jacobson  gave  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  the  woodworking  department*    Two  of  the  looms 
designed  and  made  by  him  are  still  in  use  in  our  weav- 
ing shop  and  attest  to  the  excellence  of  his  craftsman- 
ship. 
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The  School  was  saddened  in  1908  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
James  Dow.     For  over  thirty  years  she  had  shared  her 
husband's  lively  interest  in  the  School  and  the  Blind 
at  large.    Herself,  a  quiet  unassuming  woman,  she  was 
yet  able  to  extend  her  influence  for  good  into  every 
part  of  the  School.    Her  passing  was  a  grave  loss,  not 
only  to  Dr.  Dow,  but  to  the  whole  Institution. 

Miss  Fannie  Ladd  left  the  School  in  1911  to  take  up 
work  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Messers. 
Edward  Marum  and  William  Holden  retired  in  the  same 
year  because  of  ill  health.    The  work  of  Mr.  William 
Holden  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Martin  Steppan  who  is  still 
on  the  teaching  staff. 

During  these  years,  the  summer  school  for  men  was 
proving  so  beneficial  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  make 
some  provision  for  women  as  well.    As  an  experiment  in 
this  direction,  a  four-week  course  was  opened  for  them 
in  1913.     This  was  later  expanded  to  the  present  sum- 
mer course.    With  these  opportunities  available  to  the 
adult  blind,  it  was  decided  to  lower  the  age  limit  of 
students  attending  the  regular  School  to  21  years.  This 
step  greatly  simplified  the  social  and  disciplinary 
problem  of  the  regular  School. 

Extensive  additions  and  repairs  were  made  to  Dow 
Hall  in  the  years  1914  and  1916.  The  old  North  Wing 
was  removed  to  its  present  location  and  remodeled  to 
serve  as  an  industrial  building.  It  was  replaced  by 
a  modern  fireproof  structure.  The  South  Wing,  a  much 
newer  section  of  the  building,  was  extended  and  made 
fireproof.  The  central  portion  of  Dow  Hall  was  then 
made  fireproof  and  modernized. 

Miss  Ella  Hofner  was  forced  by  failing  health  to  re- 
linquish her  position  in  1919.     For  many  years  she  had 
been  one  of  the  senior  teachers  of  the  School.     She  is 
held  in  warm  regard  by  those  of  us  who  worked  under  her. 
Miss  Cynthia  Cornwell  also  resigned  her  position  during 
this  year.     She  returned  to  public  School  work.  Miss 
Fannie  Ladd  resumed  teaching  at  the  School  taking  over 
the  position  vacated  by  Miss  Cornwell. 
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The  year  1920  brought  a  change  of  administration,  an 
experience  which  had  not  befallen  the  School  since  its 
separation  from  the  Department  of  the  Deaf  in  1879.  Ad- 
vancing years  impelled  Dr.  Dow  to  tender  his  resignation 
and  on  July  1,  1920,  he  was  relieved  of  active  duty  and 
given  the  title  of  Superintendent  Emeritus,    His  success- 
or was  Miss  Julia  Dow,  a  sister,  who  continued  in  the 
work  for  two  years.     She  was  followed  in  1922  by  Joseph 
E .  Vance. 

With  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  public  health 
throughout  the  nation,  many  children  of  school  age  were 
found  to  have  defective  vision.    In  the  larger  cities, 
classes  were  being  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students,    in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  rural  communities, 
however ,  no  provisions  could  be  made  for  them;  and  they 
must  needs  be  sent  to  a  School  for  the  Blind.     In  these 
residential  Schools  no  cognizance  had  hitherto  been 
taken  of  varying  degrees  of  blindness,  but  all  were  ed- 
ucated by  methods  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
totally  blind,    Finger  reading  was  prescribed  for  all. 
Our  School  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  injustice  of 
such  procedure.    As  a  corrective  measure,  a  department 
of  Sight  Conservation  was  opened  in  1925  with  Miss  Lucy 
Gadwell  in  charge.     In  place  of  the  Braille  used  else- 
where in  the  School,  children  in  this  department  were 
given  reading  material  in  "Clear  Type."    The  Clear  Type 
is  ordinary  ink  printing  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the 
letters  in  a  one  column  newspaper  headline.    The  depart- 
ment has  been  expanded  in  scope  as  rapidly  as  new 
material  has  become  available. 

For  some  fifteen  years  now,  the  old  Faribault  house 
had  been  used  as  a  laundry.    No  longer  regarded  as  serv- 
iceable, it  was  wrecked  and  replaced  by  a  new  structure. 
The  old  building  was  of  little  intrinsic  value,  yet  it 
is  unfortunate  that  it  could  not  have  been  removed  to 
a  suitable  spot  and  preserved  as  an  object  of  historic 
interest . 

On  April  23,  1926,  occurred  the  death  of  Doctor  James 
J.  Dow.     Services  in  his  memory  were  held  in  the  School 
auditorium  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Maple  Lawn 
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Cemetery.     So  passed  a  man  to  whom  it  had  been  granted 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  field  of  his  endeavor.     In  him 
were  combined  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order 
and  an  earnest  devotion  to  his  chosen  task  that  prompted 
him  to  reject  tempting  offers  of  positions  in  other 
lines  of  educational  work.    His  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  the  Blind  were  numerous  and  varied.    His  ad- 
vocacy as  early  as  1890  of  European  Braille  as  a  national 
system,  while  barren  of  immediate  results,  yet  serves 
to  show  where  he  stood  among  educators  of  the  Blind  at 
this  time.    He  lent  his  support  to  the  "Free  Franking 
Bill",  was  instrumental  in  securing  hospitalization  of 
Blind  children  of  the  State,  and  persuaded  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  available  funds  for  the  higher  education 
of  Blind  Students.     But  his  greatest  service  to  the 
Blind  of  his  State  was,  without  question,  the  carrying 
forward  of  educational  work  among  them  to  such  a  point 
that  his  School  was  surpassed  by  but  few  in  the  country, 
and  those  few  were  more  heavily  endowed  and  older  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Another  veteran  teacher  left  the  School  in  1929. 
Miss  Julia  Johnson,  instructor  of  music,  retired  after 
forty-four  years  of  faithful  service. 

Mr.  J.E.  Vance  resigned  his  post  in  1930  and  Mr.  M. 
R.  Vevle  took  over  his  duties. 

On  May  23,  1932,  Miss  Fannie  Ladd,  another  Teacher 
with  a  long  service  record,  died  after  a  very  short  ill- 
ness.   She  had  given  forty- three  years  of  conscientious 
effort  to  the  cause  of  Blind  education. 

Ever  since  1904,  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  books  to  and  from  libraries  through  the 
mail  without  charge  was  granted  the  Blind,  the  books 
from  the  School  library  had  circulated  within  the  State. 
For  many  years  the  library  work  was  handled  by  one  of 
the  teachers  as  extra-curricular  duty.    Increasing  cir- 
culation, however,  made  it  apparent  that  a  full  time 
librarian  was  needed.     In  1932  Miss  Mary  Heenan  was  en- 
gaged to  fill  this  post.     In  1933  this  library  was  made 
a  distributing  center  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
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serving  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas,     It  was  further 
enhanced  in  importance  when  in  1935  a  talking  book 
department  was  added. 

The  trend  in  broom  making  among  the  Blind  had  of  late 
years  been  toward  shops  situated  in  larger  cities  and 
subsidized  by  welfare  organizations •     These  shops  train- 
ed and  employed  what  men  they  could  absorb 0  Elsewhere, 
the  small  shop  operated  by  one  or  two  blind  men  had 
virtually  disappeared.     It  was  therefore  felt  that 
broom  making  in  our  School  was  no  longer  an  essential 
line,  and  in  1933  it  was  discontinued.     To  compensate 
for  this,  a  new  industrial  line  was  offered;  in  1934  an 
upholstering  shop  was  opened  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs*  Mabel  Bryzel, 

In  November,  1934,  Mr,  M,R,  Vevle  was  called  to  take 

charge  of  the  State  School  for  Orphans  at  Owatonna,  Mr, 
JaC,  Lysen,  our  present  superintendent,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 

For  several  years  Miss  Augusta  Schewe  had  been  in 
poor  health  and  in  the  spring  of  1935  was  obliged  to 
resign  her  position.     She  died  in  August  of  that  year. 
During  her  thirty-six  years  of  service,  Miss  Schewe  had 
made  warm  friends  among  teachers  and  students  alike. 
Her  loss  was  deeply  felt. 

Already  keenly  alive  to  the  problems  connected  with 
his  new  work,  Mr,  Lysen  was  quick  to  see  that  proper 
lighting  is  of  paramount  importance  to  students  with 
defective  vision.    After  consultations  with  lighting 
engineers,  he  was  able  to  devise  a  system  of  indirect 
illumination  for  use  in  class  rooms.    The  improvements 
he  made  in  this  direction  increased  by  three  to  four 
hundred  percent  the  amount  of  available  light.  Further 
experiments  in  lighting  are  still  being  continued,  A 
battery  of  mercury  vapor  tubes  was  recently  installed  in 
one  of  the  class  rooms  and  the  results  are  being  checked 
by  both  the  teacher  and  her  students.    This  pioneering 
work  in  lighting  is  being  done  for  the  Westinghouse 
Corporation,    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  their  ef- 
forts and  ours,  a  substantial  contribution  may  be  made 
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to  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  Sight  Saving  Students 
everywhere. 

Another  veteran  teacher  was  lost  from  the  School  with- 
in the  last  few  years.     In  August  of  1937,  Mr.  Ha Ivor 
Jacobson  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  at 
Faribault.    He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  good  and 
kind  man  and  a  competent  instructor.    He  left  behind  him 
a  record  of  twenty-nine  years  of  excellent  service. 

Careful  attention  has  always  been  given  the  general 
health  of  the  students  at  the  school*    Some  practicing 
physician  of  the  town  has  been  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution since  its  early  days.    Best  known  of  these  be- 
cause of  his  length  of  service  was  Dr.  F.  U.  Davis, 
school  physician  from  1908  to  1936.    Health  service  is 
now  being  provided  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Nuetzman. 

For  many  years  space  had  been  set  aside  in  the  de- 
tached hospital  building  for  use  as  a  contagious  ward 
in  time  of  need.     In  the  main,  however,  cases  of  minor 
illness  were  cared  for  by  the  housemothers  in  sick 
rooms  in  their  several  quarters. 

In  1932,  the  hospital  building  was  remodeled  and  a 
full  time  nurse  employed  to  care  for  all  the  sick.  This 
was  a  great  improvement  in  our  health  service  and  makes 
ample  provision  for  current  needs.    Arrangements  are  in 
effect  whereby  special  cases  may  be  sent  feo  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  School 
to  retain  services  of  an  oculist  on  a  part  time  basis. 
In  earlier  days,  this  service  could  contribute  but 
little  since  only  those  children  whose  eye  condition  had 
already  been  pronounced  hopeless  by  other  practitioners 
were  sent  to  the  School.     But  in  recent  years  the 
attitude  of  the  public  has  changed.     Children  having  a 
considerable  amount  of  vision  are  now  sent  to  the  School 
in  the  hope  that  what  sight  they  have  may  be  conserved. 
With  this  change,  the  work  of  the  oculist  has  assumed 
great  importance.    He  must  determine  the  amount  of 
sight  work  the  student  may  safely  do.    Thereafter,  he 
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must  keep  a  careful  check  on  the  eye  condition.  With 
this  care,  it  has  been  possible  to  arrest  cases  of  eye 
deterioration,  to  relieve  eye  strain  by  correct  refrac- 
tion, and  even  to  increase  the  amount  of  usable  vision 
by  operations  and  treatments .    There  are  several  cases 
on  record  where  the  student  has  been  helped  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  has  been  able  to  return  to  his  own  com- 
munity and  resume  his  studies  in  the  school  there.  The 
men  successfully  retained  as  School  oculists  were  Drs. 
A  F.  Pr ingle,  D.F.Wood,  and  J.H.  Gammell. 

With  the  introduction  of  Sight  Conservation  classes, 
our  School  assumed  a  dual  character.     It  may  no  longer 
be  properly  regarded  as  wholly  a  School  for  Blind,  nor 
yet  can  it  be  termed  a  Sight  Saving  School.     In  order  to 
convey  to  the  general  public  a  true  concept  of  the 
scope  of  our  activities  and  the  double  purpose  of  our 
School,  the  name  "Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School",  was  proposed  by  the  management  and  made  offi- 
cial by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  at  its  1941 
session. 

The  building  housing  the  industrial  department,  was 
orginally  a  part  of  Dow  Hall.     It  was  a  frame  brick- 
veneered  structure  put  up  before  1880.     In  1914,  it  was 
moved  to  its  present  site.     By  1941,  it  was  felt  that 
this  structure  constituted  a  fire  hazard  unfit  for 
further  use  for  the  housing  of  classes.  Accordingly, 
plans  were  laid  and  construction  begun  on  a  new  indus- 
trial building  to  be  located  a  short  distance  south  of 
West  Cottage.     This  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  earlier  spring  of  1942. 

In  1944,  the  first  classes  in  physical  orientation, 
now  known  as  "foot  travel,  or,  peripatology , "  were  in- 
itiated. These  classes  were  conducted  by  Torger  Lien. 
In  planning  the  work,  Mr.  Lien  used  his  own  rather  ex- 
tensive studies  of  the  subject  plus  the  suggestions  of 
other  blind  persons,  reinforced  by  the  findings  of 
Messers,  Kotzin,  Stupa  and  Dallenbach  at  Cornell  Un- 
iversity. 

In  1945,  Miss  Agnes  Carroll  retired.     She  had  served 
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for  twenty  years  as  housemother  at  West  Cottage. 

In  1947,  Miss  Marie  Lien  instructor  in  basketry,  and 
Braille  reading  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades  and 
basketry  teacher  during  the  summer  sessions  resigned 
her  position. 

For  many  years  electric  power  had  been  supplied  to 
the  school  from  the  plant  at  the  "State  School  and  Hos- 
pital.1'   In  1949,  a  steam  tunnel  from  the  same  plant  was 
constructed.    This  was  done  in  order  that  the  old  heat- 
ing plant  at  the  Braille  School  might  be  dispensed  with. 
This  entailed  the  disappearance  of  the  old  stack  which 
had  stood  as  a  land  mark  for  over  half  a  century.  The 
closing  down  of  the  heating  plant  necessitated  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  staff.    Mr.  Edward  Hunt,  engineman  for  over 
twenty  years  resigned  at  this    time  and  his  partner  Allen 
Anderson  was  transferred  to  another  State  project. 

1951  witnessed  the  retirement  of  Miss  Emeline  Brandeen. 
Miss  Brandeen  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
been  associated  with  the  school  either  as  student  or 
teacher,  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  per- 
son, a  period  of  some  60  years.    Beside  her  regular 
duties  as  music  teacher  she  assisted  with  dramatics  for 
many  years.    She  also  fostered  social  activities  among 
the  girl  students.    In  this  connection,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  she  organized  and  for  many  years  led  the 
Pine  Cone  Troop  of  Girl  Scouts  at  the  School.    She  passed 
away  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  April  of  1964.    Many  per- 
sons with  shorter  tenures  came  and  went,  but  in  1952 
occurred  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Martin  A.  Steppan.  Mr. 
Steppan  had  served  on  the  Staff  since  1912.    Early  in 
his  stay,  he  conducted  the  then  school  orchestra.    Out  of 
this  grew  the  school  band,  which,  under  his  guidance, 
and  later  that  of  Mr.  Wilho  Korpinen,  has  attained  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  recognition. 

Miss  Julia  Nelson,  for  33  years  Dietition  at  the 
School,  retired  in  1954. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Byron  L.  Berhow  left  the  Staff  to  assume 
the  position  of  Superintendent  at  the  School  for  the 
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Blind  located  Vancouver,  Washington.     In  the  same 

year,  Mrs.  Edna  Severson,  teacher  of  English  since  1929, 

retired . 

In  1957  a  new  building  appeared  on  the  campus.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Activities  Building.     Such  a 
facility  had  first  been  requested  in  1893  and  this  re- 
quest had  been  repeated  at  various  times  from  then  on. 
The  structure  contains  a  swimming  pool,  space  and  equip- 
ment for  physical  education  and  a  stage  adequate  for  the 
presentation  of  the  several  programs  of  entertainment. 
These  are  now  held  here  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  the 
old  auditorium  in  Dow  Hall.    With  the  addition  of  this 
building,  it  was  possible  to  expand  the  physical  educa- 
tion program  to  include  swimming.    This  new  activity  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Paul  Hoff  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Eisinger.    Wrestling,  which  up  to  now,  had 
been  carried  on  in  a  sporadic  manner,  now  began  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  athletics.     It  was  first  coached  by  Mr. 
L.L.  Kramer,  later  by  John  Gillen,  who  still  continues 
as  wrestling  coach. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Nelson,  housemother  for  girl  students 
since  1935,  retired  in  1958. 

Another  new  building  was  added  in  1959.    This  was  a 
library,  which  facility  had  long  been  needed.    With  this 
addition,  it  became  possible  to  gather  the  Braille  and 
Talking  Book  material  under  one  roof,  whereas  heretofore 
they  had  been  housed  in  separate  places. 

Further  improvements  to  the  plant  were  made  in  1960, 
when  the  tublar  fire  escapes  were  removed  from  Dow  Hall 
and  closed  outside  stairways  constructed.    These  were 
placed  at  the  North  and  South  end  of  Dow  Hall  making 
exit  more  convenient.     Similar  improvements  were  made  at 
East  and  West  Cottages. 

In  1961,  extensive  repairs  were  made  upon  the  plumb- 
ing system  in  Dow  Hall.    During  this  year,  a  new  road 
system  was  also  laid  out.    This  made  it  possible  for 
students  to  reach  the  Athletic  Building  without  encoun- 
tering traffic.    At  the  same  time,  additional  park  space 
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was  made  available. 

In  January  of  1961,  Miss  Florence  Beiter  resigned  by 

reason  of  ill  health.  Since  1929,  she  had  been  teacher 

of  piano  and  harmony.  She  passed  away  in  September  of 
the  same  year. 

In  1962,  Messrs.  Joseph  Grebner  and  Torger  Lien  re- 
tired.   Mr.  Grebner  had  taught  piano  tuning  and  chair 
re-seating  since  1921.    Mr.  Lien  was  teacher  of  rug- 
weaving  and  physical  orientation.    He  had  been  on  the 
Staff  since  1935.    Both  these  men  also  taught  during  the 
summer  sessions. 

Mrs.  Clara  Lyga  MacKenzie,  teacher  of  typing  and  ele- 
mentary language,  retired  after  a  tenure  of  20  years. 
This  was  in  1963.    In  addition  to  her  20  years  of  con- 
tinuous teaching  she  had  been  with  the  school  during  the 
20 fs  as  teacher  of  physical  education  and  dramatics. 

1965  was  a  year  of  greater  change  than  usual,  in  that 
it  marked  the  departure  of  one  Superintendent  and  the 
coming  of  another.    Mr.  John  C.  Lysen  terminated  his 
connection  with  the  school  after  31  years  of  service. 
Under  him,  many  forward  steps  were  taken.    A  scientific 
approach  to  the  proper  lighting  of  school  rooms,  for 
students  with  defective  vision,  was  made  under  his  direc- 
tion.   Classes  in  physical  orientation  were  inaugurated. 
The  athletic  department  was  expanded.    Buildings  already 
on  the  campus  were  improved  and  new  ones  added.  In 
short,  his  superindendecy  was  marked  by  progress  in  many 
directions.    The  new  superindent,  Mr.  C.  Edward  Ronayne, 
entertains  the  new  outlook.    He  has  already  made  a  cau- 
tious start  toward  intergration  with  the  public  high- 
school  by  having  a  few  of  the  senior  students  attend 
classes  there.    It  is  probable  that  with  a  forward- 
looking  man  like  Mr.  Ronayne  as  its  head,  the  school 
will  experience  many  changes  in  the  future. 

After  29  years  on  the  Staff,  Mr.  Issac  Thompson  com- 
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pleted  his  span  of  teaching  and  retired  in  1965.  He 
taught  wood-working  and  other  crafts  and  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  summer -school  staff. 

This  account  has  now  been  brought  up  to  the  year  1966, 
the  centennial  year.    This  year  will  witness  the  retire- 
ment of  Miss  Helen  Posz,  teacher  of  elementary  grades 
and  particularly  of  the  sight-saving  group.    She  joined 
the  Staff  in  1933.    Mr.  Paul  Hoff  also  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  term.    He  has  been  with  the 
Staff  since  1935,  having  taught  in  both  the  academic  and 
industrial  departments.    One  of  his  major  contributions 
was  the  "Hoff  Mathematics  Braille  Slate.11    During  the 
past  year  he  has  served  in  the  department  vacated  by  Mr. 
Thompson.    His  classes  in  swimming  were  taken  over  by 
Mr.  John  Derby,  a  new  member  of  the  Staff. 

And  so,  this  brief  chronicle  reaches  the  end  of  the 
100th  Year  of  this  institution.    Begun  in  a  small  way, 
as  the  department  for  the  blind,  in  connection  with  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  expanded  into  an  independent  unit 
as  the  capital  school  for  the  Blind  and  later  renamed 
the  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  it  now  boasts  a 
splendid  plant  and  an  excellent  staff.    Its  future  role 
in  these  times  of  changing  emphases,  is  difficult  to 
predict.    As  for  the  century  just  concluded,  this  much 
must  surely  be  said.    Blind  people  of  this  State  have 
profited  greatly  through  this  School.     Some  have  been 
able  to  make  a  life-work  of  teaching  here.  Through 
skills  acquired,  many  others  have  been  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  whole  or  in  part.    All  have  been  benefited 
by  the  training  of  mind  and  hand  received  here.  For 
people  as  a  whole,  this  School  has  made  it  easier  to  live 
useful,  happy  lives  in  home  and  community.    Surely  the 
hope  of  the  founder,  that  blind  folk  might  have  light 
and  have  it  more  abundantly,  has  been  realized  here.  As 
it  has  in  the  past,  may  this  School  continue  to  do  its 
part  for  the  blind  of  Minnesota  namely,  to  serve. 
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JAMES  Jo  DOW3  -  -  THE  SPIRIT  OF  HIS  EARLY  YEARS 

by 

William  G.  Dow,  his  youngest  son 


Some  of  the  color  of  the  life  of  Dr«  James  J*  Dow  will 
be  recounted  here;  his  formal  biography  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  School,  whose  destinies  he  guided  from  its 
establishment  as  a  separate  institution  in  1875,  on 
grounds  acquired  from  the  French  pioneer,  ''Mr.  Faribault sM 
family,  until  his  retirement  in  1920  at  age  72. 

Born  in  Midnapore,  India,  in  February  1848,  he  was 
the  third  of  12  children  of  a  Bapist  missionary,  preach- 
er, and  farmer.     His  father ss  failing  health  limited  the 
missionary  sojourn  to  5  years,  with  return  to  New  England 
in  the  year  of  his  birth;  the  family  lived  for  some  years 
in  the  outskirts  of  Liverraore  Falls,  in  Maine,  There, 
as  a  very  young  boy,  "Jimmy  Dow,"  becoming  chagrined  at 
being  "afraid  of  the  dark,"  overcame  it  by  marching  him- 
self to  and  fro  along  the  covered  snow-protecting  walk- 
way from  house  to  barn,  in  the  pitch  blackness  of  winter 
evenings.    The  boy  is  father  of  the  Man,  and  in  later 
years  he  was  never  "afraid  of  the  dark,"  no  matter  what 
darkness  of  spirit  might  be  threatening,     So  he  taught 
many  here  in  Faribault  to  overcome  "the  dark"  with 
strenght  and  skill  of  spirit,  mind,  and  hand,  and  with 
music  of  speech  and  song. 

As  a  soldiering  youth,  not  yet  17,  in  the  pestilence- 
ridden  Union  Army  defending  New  Orleans  in  1864,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  hospital  ward  for  those  surely  destined 
to  die,  of  illness,  not  of  wounds.     But  the  doctor,  him- 
self a  student  of  Shakespeare,  found  the  dying  youth 
avidly  reading  Shakespeare.    This  unique  boy  scholar 
seemed  deserving  of  a  chance  to  live,  and  so  the  doctor 
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found  for  him  one  of  the  scarce  berths  on  a  hospital  ship 
homeward  bound  north,  to  survival  and  health.     So,  his 
children  owe  their  existence,  and  this  School  the  form 
of  its  early  image,  to  Shakespeare. 

Having  rejoined  his  family  in  1865,  by  then  in  St. 
Charles,  Minnesota,  in  1869,  at  age  21,  he  enrolled  in 
Carleton  College,  where  he  paid  his  own  way  by  means  of 
odd  jobs,  and  with  others  of  his  kind  batched  it  in 
"Pancake  Hall."    He  and  Myra  Amelia  Brown,  of  a  musically- 
talented  New  England  family  turned  Minnesota  pioneers, 
comprised  in  1874  Carleton1 s  first  graduating  class, 
whose  two  members  soon  dwindled  away  to  become  one  when 
they  were  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1974.    Myra  shared 
her  husband's  zeal  for  foreign  mission  service,  somewhat 
inherited  from  his  father,  but  at  graduation  there  were 
no  foreign  openings,  so  he  went  to  Austin,  Minnesota,  as 
Principal  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Being  an  independent  thinker,  he  had  during  about 
1874-75  come  to  accept  as  being  reasonable,  and  not  in 
conflict  with  his  Christian  faith,  the  evolutionary  prin- 
ciples outlined  by  Charles  Darwin.     But  in  those  early 
years  any  evangelistic  church  group  or  organization 
(including  Carleton  College)  could  only  look  on  this  as 
sheer  heresy.    At  that  time  any  missionary  must  with  fer- 
vor preach  that  Darwin  was  anointed  of  The  Evil  One,  and 
this  J.J.  Dow  could  not  do.    At  Carleton  there  was  for 
years  dismay  and  chagrin  that  their  first  alumnus  had 
chosen  paths  of  heretical  thought.    But  his  inner  urg- 
ings  toward  a  life  of  Christian  service  found  another 
fulfilment,  in  his  acceptance  in  1875  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  in  its  new  home  the  beginning 
phases  of  the  "Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind."  Thus 
one  might  say  that  the  School  also  owes  to  Charles 
Darwin  the  form  of  its  early  image.    And  in  1899,  on  his 
25th  graduation  anniversary,  Carleton  College  with  pride 
conferred  on  their  first  alumnus  the  honorary  L.H*D. 
Degree  (Doctor  of  Humane  Letters),  in  recognition  of  his 
work  for  the  blind,  and  toward  preservation  of  sight. 

From  these  beginnings  stemmed  his  45  years  as  an  edu- 
cator in  this  chosen  field,  being  always  a  scholar  and 
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companion  of  scholars,  an  independent  thinker,  an  inno- 
vator, and  a  persuader--and  withal  being  as  absent- 
minded  in  small  things  as  an  educator  is  wont  to  be.  A 
good  summary  of  his  professional  life  is  contained  in 
the  comments  made  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1926  by 
Superintendent  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  Water town,  New  York,  and  published  in  "The  Outlook 
for  the  Blind:" 

"Dr.  Dow  was  a  wide  reader  and  deep  thinker,  especially 
along  lines  of  education.    He  was  an  A.B. ,  and  A.M.,  and 
an  L  H  D.    Many  considered  him  "the  brains  of  the  pro- 
fession,"   His  biennial  reports  and  occasional  papers 
read  well.    Though  soft-voiced,  he  himself  was  virile 
enough,  and    he  always  talked  with  the  authority  of  know- 
ledge.   At  conventions  everybody  listened  when  he  was 
speaking.    When  the  type  question  was  raging  he  discussed 
it  with  more  light  and  less  heat  than  anybody  else.  His 
philosophy  may  be  well  summed  up  in  this  dictum  from  his 
report  of  1912-13:     "The  ability  of  the  blind  man  to 
get  on  successfully  in  the  world  will  depend  even  more 
upon  his  head  than  his  hand,  and  he  is  far  less  handi- 
capped in  the  development  of  the  one  than  of  the  other." 


J.J.  DOW 

hy 

Margaret  Whitney  Dow 

I  believe  that  the  Supt.  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
was  Dr.  Noyes,  but  do  not  know  if  he  had  previously  been 
Supt.  of  the  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.    My  brother  and 
I  have  old  prints  of  photographs  of  the  early  buildings 
and  some  instructors,  including  Mr.  Benjamin  Chappie,  who 
at  a  later  time  became  Supt.  of  the  North  Dakota  School 
for  the  Blind,    In  my  childhood,  he  married  one  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Blind  School,  Miss  Safford. 

I  was  born  in  1892  in  the  "old  Faribault  Building", 
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which  I  was  told  had  been  built  by  an  early  settler, 
Alexander  Faribault.     It  was  at  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  series  of  attached  buildings,  as  the  school  grew. 
Later  it  was  remodeled  to  serve  as  a  broom-shop,  in  a 
location  farther  east,  again  with  my  father fs  great  pur- 
pose of  training  blind  people  to  becomeself -supporting. 
Under  his  leadership  there  was  great  development,  early 
in  this  century,  of  arts,  crafts,  handiwork  of  many  kinds. 

My  brother  William,  the  8th  and  last  child,  was  born 
in  1896,  in  the  "Supt's  cottage"  which  I  understand  is 
still  in  use,  after  several  remodelings.    Eight  children 
were  born  to  my  parents  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  my 
brother  and  I  being  the  last,  and  the  sole  survivors. 
All  of  the  others,  with  one  exception,  are  buried  with 
my  parents  in  Maple  Lawn  Cemetery,  Faribault.    The  ex- 
ception was  the  second  son,  James  Chase  Dow>    (named  for 
his  missionary  grandfather),  who  in  1962  was  buried  near 
Van  Nuys,  California.     Our  father,  Supt.  James  Jabez  Dow 
(Don't  use  name  Jabez — he  didn't  like  it)  was  born  in 
1848  in  Midnapore,  India,  while  his  parents,  Rev.  &Mrs. 
J.C.  Dow,  were  missionaries  in  India.    They  are  buried 
in  St.  Charles,  Minnesota,  near  the  farm  which  was  taken 
as  a  claim  by  my  grand-parents  during  the  period  when  my 
father  was  serving  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  in  Co.  F 
2nd  Maine  Cavalry,  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  1907  my  mother  died,  and  shortly  afterward,  my 
father's  sister,  Miss  Julia  Dow,  came  to  live  with  us, 
and  for  a  short  time  succeeded  my  father  as  Superinten- 
dent, after  his  retirement.    He  had  been  active  in  Con- 
gregational Church,  Travellers  Club,  G.A.R. 
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JOSEPH  E.  VANCE 
by 

Charlotte  Vance  Karp 

Old  timers  like  to  reminisce,  but  when  one  is  asked 
to  do  so  it  becomes  a  double  pleasure.    The  Vance  family 
arrived  in  Faribault  early  in  January,  1923,  and  the 
Superintendent's  Cottage  was  home  to  us  until  in  the  late 
summer  of  1930. 

We  must  have  provided  lots  of  activity  during  those 
years.    There  were  ten  of  us.    The  oldest,  Robert,  was 
living  and  working  in  Minneapolis  but  came  home  often. 
The  twins,  Eleanor  and  Elwood,  were  next.    Ruth  was  next, 
and  I  followed  her.    Then  there  were  Harry,  Stanley.,  and 
Virginia,  the  baby  of  the  family.    I  almost  forgot  to  men 
tion  Polly,  the  parrot,  who  greeted  and  entertained  all 
of  our  company. 

Many  of  you  share  my  memories.    I  remember  well  the 
old  horse,  Joe,  and  surrey  which  I  drove  to  town  to  the 
post  office  and  around  town  on  various  errands  for  the 
school.    In  the  winter  the  surrey  stayed  in  the  old  barn, 
and  old  Joe  pulled  a  sleigh.    To  the  city-raised  Vances 
this  was  the  best  part  of  our  father's  new  job. 

There  are  many  things  about  my  house  which  serve  as 
constant  reminders  of  my  "leisure  time"  activities  at  the 
school  building.    I  have  many  baskets  which  Miss  Maxson, 
later  Mrs.  Kehborn,  taught  me  to  make.    I  also  have  a 
beautiful  Navajo  rug,  which  I  made  under  Miss  Schewes1 
instruction  and  supervision.    The  school  dances  up  in 
the  old  gym  on  the  third  floor  were  fun  for  all  of  us. 
Mr.  Steppan  and  the  school  band  furnished  the  music  for 
these  social  affairs. 

During  the  summer  the  Vance  youngsters  loved  nothing 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  old  player  piano 
up  in  one  of  the  third  floor  practice  rooms.    I  made  much 
better  music  that  way  than  I  did  on  my  own  piano,  even 
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though  Miss  Johnson  tried  hard  to  teach  me  to  do  better. 

My  father  died  in  California  in  1933  when  Mother, 
Virginia  and  I  returned  to  Faribault.     I  married  Robert 
Karp  of  Faribault,  and  we  have  lived  in  Owatonna  since 
1939.    Mother  died  in  Owatonna  in  1963.    Robert  had  died 
just  before  we  left  Faribault,  and  Ruth  passed  away  in 
1944  in  Colorado,  where  she  had  made  her  home  since  her 
marriage.    Elwood  is  living  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Eleanor  and  Harry  are  living  in  California.    Stanley  died: 
in  California  in  1964.     Virginia  lives  in  Texas  and  comes 
back  to  Minnesota  often.    During  her  visits  we  always 
take  at  least  one  drive  through  the  campus  to  see  all  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place*    This  was  home  to  us  for 
a  number  of  years  and  a  part  of  us  is  here  as  many  of 
you  "old  timers"  are  ever  in  our  memories. 


MENDUS  Ro  VEVLE 
by 

Mrs.  M.  Ro  Vevle 


Mr.  Mendus  R.  Vevle  became  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  (now  the  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School)  in  the  summer  of  1930  on  appointment  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  and  moved  to  Faribault  from  Hutchinson, 
Minnesota,  where  he  had  been  superintendent  of  public 
schools.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vevle,  with  daughter  Phyllis,  10, 
and  son,  Richard,  %  year,  set  up  residence  in  the  campus 
home  for  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Vevle  had  been  public  school  administrator  since 
college  graduation,  serving  as  Principal  at  Kenyon, 
Minnesota,  and  Superintendent  at  Marmarth,  North  Dakota. 
His  twelve  years  at  Hutchinson  followed  a  year  and  a  half 
of  military  service  in  World  War  1.    He  also  took  post 
graduate  work  at  Minnesota  University. 

As  an  educator  Mr,  Vevle  saw  the  need  of  combining  the 
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music,  the  industrial  and  the  academic  departments  into 
one  comprehensive  program  instead  of  having  them  working 
independently  of  each  other0     This  plan  was  to  make  for 
easier  staff  cooperation,  better  class  schedules  and  a 
more  effective  school  program,    More  teachers  were  need- 
ed and  also  a  principal  to  have  full  charge  of  the  entire 
educational  plan.     Byron  Berhow,  now  superintendent  of 
the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  chosen 
principals 

Mre  Vevle  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Services  for 
the  Blind,  a  state  organization  interested  in  job  place- 
ments for  the  blind,  directed  then  by  Mr*  Tynan*  This 
cooperative  venture  and  the  unified  school  program  was 
to  provide  the  "blind"  in  the  State  with  the  best  all- 
around  educational  and  employment  opportunities  available 

Through  Mr.  Vevle* s  efforts  the  School  Library  was 
made  a  distributing  center  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  first  of  state  institutions  to  have  a  trained 
librarian* 

Mr,  Vevle  was  born  at  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  and  attended 
the  public  schools  there.    He  and  Mrs.  Vevle,  nee  Emma 
Rustad,  were  1914  graduates  of  St.  Olaf  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota*     They  were  married  on  July  11,  1917. 
Phyllis  is  now  Mrs*  Joris  Wigen,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota* 
Her  husband  has  an  insurance  company  and  a  business* 
Richard  is  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  at  Libertyville 
Illinois*     Both  are  St.  Olaf  graduates  and  Richard  has 
also  an  M*A.  from  Minn*  "U"*    His  wife  is  the  former 
Karla  Kaplan  of  Owatonna. 

Mr*  Vevle  was  active  in  civic,  fraternal  and  church 
affairs.    He  was  governor  of  Rotary  International  Dist- 
rict 117  and  was  given  the  coveted  Silver  Beaver  for  his 
work  with  Boy  Scouts.     A  member  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
he  served  two  terms  as  national  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  U*S»A«,  and 
Canada* 

With  the  death  in  1934  of  Mr*  Merril,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Public  School  at  Owatonna,  one  of  the 
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largest  of  the  state  institutions,  the  Board  of  Control 
offered  the  position  to  Mr.  Vevle  and  he  accepted. 

Mr.  Vevle  was  a  member  of  the  National  Educational 
Association^  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Work,  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administration,  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  Minnesota  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the  Minnesota  Conference  on 
Social  Work.    He  was  president  of  the  Faribault  Chapter 
of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children.    He  served  on 
many  committees  of  the  above  named  national  and  state 
agencies . 

Mr.  Vevle  passed  away  on  October  30,  1949. 

J.B.  Lysen,  Superintendent,  1934-1965 

When  I  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  found  a  well-staffed  and  thor- 
ough going  residential  school  program.    Morale  was  high; 
so  was  the  enrollment. 

The  school  nestled  in  the  State  Board  of  Control 
family.    The  Honorable  Floyd  B.  Olson  was  Governor .  Pres- 
ent Staff  members,  on  the  job  then,  were:  Helen  Posz, 
Adelaide  Helppie  Overlee  and  Harold  Carey,  teachers;' 
Kathryn  Schlatter,  secretary  to  the  Superintendent;  F.W. 
Butterwick,  houseparent;  and  Ogden  Jacob,  maintenance 
employee . 

In  1934  blind  teachers  were  paid  less  than  sighted 
teachers;  the  principal,  Byron  L.  Berhow,  had  no  office; 
staff  members  were  served  better  meals  than  students;  the 
latter  were  crowded  together  in  their  dormitories  (some- 
times five  teen-agers  occupied  one  room) ;  up  to  one-third 
of  the  student  body  remained  right  at  the  school  from 
September  through  May;  lighting  was  poor  (there  were,  for 
example,  only  two  50-watt  electric  lights  in  a  class- 
room) ;  buildings  were  full  of  echoes  because  of  the 
absence  of  acoustic  tile  and  rugs);  interior  walls  were 
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drab-  the  lower  part  was  painted  brown,  the  upper  part 
cream-  a  dark  line  seperated  them. 

The  period  from  1934  to  1965  covered  the  tenures  of 
nine  governors.     In  1939  the  State  Board  of  Control  was 
replaced  by  the  Division  of  Public  Institutions;  Civil 
Service  was  established  that  same  year.     In  1953  the 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  (so  known  since 
1941)  came  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Three  buildings  were  added  during  this  era.    They  are: 
The  Industrial  Arts  Building,  1942,  the  Activities  Build- 
ing, 1957;  and  the  Regional-school  Library  in  1959. 
Meanwhile  existing  structures  were  rehabilitated  and 
modernized. 

Here  are  additional  reminiscences. 

The  first  wrestler,  to  tangle  with  a  member  of  the 
newly- organized  Braille  team,  was  pinned  in  29  seconds. 
Upon  returning  to  his  seat,  the  vanquished  wrestler  was 
heard  to  say:  "Take  it  easy!    heck,  get  in  and  pitch." 
The  visiting  coach  had  been  overheard  telling  his  boys 
to  "take  it  easy;  remember  those  kids  are  blind." 

Houseparents  were  called  matrons  in  1934! 

The  Minnesota  School  was  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
establish  orientation  and  cane  travel  courses.    This  was 
in  1941. 

For  the  Diamond  Jubliee  Celebration  in  1941,  Torger  Lc 
Lien,  a  member  of  the  Staff,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
school.    Dr.  William  Dow,  son  of  Dr.  J,  J.  Dow,  first 
Superintendent,  spoke. 

In  1958  students  and  staff  staged  a  pageant,  commem- 
orating the  States  Centennial. 

A  student  autograph  book  once  carried  this  poetic 
advice: 

"Don't  make  love  at  the  campus  gate, 
Love  is  blind;  but,  Lysen  ain't." 
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The  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  will 
always  be  entwined  in  the  memories  of  the  Lysen  Family, 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Schools  Centennial  all  three  of 
us,  my  wife,  our  son,  Jack,  and  I  fervently  hope  that 
increasing  numbers  of  educable  children  will  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  School  and  benefit  from  its  superb 
educational  and  enrichment  program. 


BYRON  L*  BERHOW  -  PRINCIPAL  1933-1955 

A  Sincere  Thank  you  to  the  "Centennial  Committee11  for 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  historic  100  year  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School. 
I  would  enjoy  attending  very  much,  but  unfortunately,  I 
am  unable  to  leave  my  work  at  that  time. 

I  have  a  great  variety  of  memories  of  the  nearly  one 
quarter  of  a  century  which  I  spent  as  principal  of  the 
school  department.  Coming  to  it  from  a  superintendeney 
of  a  city  school  system  at  the  time  when  preparation  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  blind  children  was  in  its 
infancy,  I  was  able,  in  the  main,  to  work  only  with  staff 
and  their  part  in  existing  programs. 

We  soon  reorganized  school  operating  methods  into  a 
modern  system  and  put  much  emphasis  upon  the  individual 
child.    This  attitude  in  our  work  produced  many  success- 
ful graduates,  which,  with  the  cooperation  for  many  years 
of  the  Services  for  the  Blind,  resulted  in  an  outstanding 
achievement  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Now  the  school  is  in  a  new  phase  and  a  new  time.  The 
public  thinking  is  following  a  pattern  which  must  become 
more  comprehensive .    The  residential  school  must  continue 
to  expand  its  facilities  and  programs  into  a  university 
of  offerings,  which  cannot  possibly  be  offered  locally 
to  all  blind  children.     Then  all  blind  children  of  the 
State  can  attend  a  school  which  is  properly  programmed 
and  staffed  for  them  for  a  few  or  for  many  years. 

My  memories  also  include  the  may  joys  derived  from 
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students  as  I  knew  their  problems  and  successes.  The 
staff  became  so  interesting  that  I  will  always  hold  them 
high  in  my  friendship  list.     I  had  many  happy  years  and 
the  frustrations  fortunately  were  few. 

My  family  and  I  send  greetings  to  everyone.    We  have 
become  ardent  Northwest  Pacific  people  in  the  eleven 
years  we  have  been  out  here  building  facilities  and  pro- 
grams for  blind  children.    We  only  wish  more  of  you  could 
manage  to  take  your  vacations  out  this  way  and  to  call 
on  us  for  a  visit. 


C.  E.  Ronayne-Superintendent  1965  

It  is  a  humbling  experience  and  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility to  be  charged  with  the  task  of  continuing  a  one 
hundred  year  heritage,  marked  by  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment . 

Since  1942  tremendous  energy  has  been  directed  toward 
special  education  services  for  the  visually  handicapped 
population.    There  is  now  sound  research  and  vast  ex- 
perience which  indicate  the  need  for  significant  change 
in  our  thinking  regarding  this  area  of  exceptionality. 
The  image  of  the  blind  man  is  no  longer  depicted  by  a 
white  cane  and  a  cupful  of  pencils.    The  blind  man  is  no 
longer  static  in  his  environment  and  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  experiences  in  which  he  may  participate  and  con- 
tribute .    The  blind  man  has  moved  from  the  loom  to  the 
physicist's  laboratory;  he  has  moved  from  the  street 
corner  to  the  classroom  and  from  the  sheltered  environ- 
ment to  the  head  of  private  corporations  and  departments 
within  our  finest  universities.    He  regularly  now  re- 
ceives his  Ph.D.,  L.L.D  ,  or  his  journeyman's  license 
as  a  skilled  tradesman. 

Our  school  and  all  special  education  facilities 
charged  to  provide  special  educational  services  for 
these  children  must  expand  the  scope  of  our  curriculum 
to  that  of  the  modern  high  school.    We  must  provide 
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every  compensatory  skill  and,  most  important,  we  must 
provide  each  of  our  students  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
he  can  integrate,  compete,  and  succeed  in  this  automated 
age. 

The  program  at  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  should  be  as  different  today  from  what  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago,  as  the  modern  high  school  is  as  com- 
pared to  the  one-room  school  house  so  prevalent  in  the 
1930 fs  and  1940' s.     No  social  or  physical  science  has 
noted  more  dramatic  change  and  growth  than  the  discipline 
with  which  we  deal.     Our  tools,  concepts,  and  procedures, 
and  our  professional  preparation  must  keep  pace  with 
this  change0     Each  of  our  professional  staff  should  be 
first  of  all  a  competent  teacher,  and,  in  addition,  a 
sophisticated  specialist,  fully  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  uniqueness  of  our  population. 

Our  objectives  for  the  future  will  be  determined  by 
the  future's  demands.     If  the  visually  handicapped  pop- 
ulation seek  the  challenge  found  in  new  frontiers,  then 
this  facility  must  provide  the  skills  and  attitudes 
which  will  insure  its  success. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AT  MBSSS 


Religious  education  at  MBSSS  was  first  conducted  by 
the  Superintendent  and  staff. 

Records  of  the  present  First  Lutheran  Church  in  Fari- 
bault show  that  their  pastors  from  1898  to  1918  included 
the  Lutheran  students  from  MBSSS  in  their  Saturday  class- 
es, youth  meetings  and  worship .     Superintendent  Dow  made 
it  compulsory  to  attend. 

To  meet  greater  needs,  Rev.  Henry  Bjorlie  (1919-1947) 
became  full  time  pastor  for  Lutherans  and  Protestants  who 
wished  to  come.    An  old  rural  school  house  was  converted 
into  Ephphatha  Church  and  used  until  1940  when  the  con- 
venient stone  church  was  built  a  few  blocks  north  of  the 
campus.     Church  activities  increased,  there  were  exchange 
and  joint  youth  programs  with  other  church  groups.  The 
hospitality  in  the  pastor's  home  meant  much  especially 
to  those  who  could  not  go  home  for  vacations. 

The  School's  old  tracker  pipe  organ  was  sold  to  Eph- 
phatha in  1935.    The  School  staff  gave  installation  costs. 

Rev.  Stewart  Dale  (1948-1953)  and  Rev.  Ingvald  Thvedt, 
(1953----)  carried  on  Protestant  chaplaincy  services, 
supported  by  the  American  Lutheran  Church.     In  1965  the 
Protestant  students  above  7th  grade  began  attending  re- 
lease time  Bible  classes  in  the  church  of  their  choice 
downtown. 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  PROGRAMS  FOR  CATHOLIC  STUDENTS 
BRAILLE  AND  SIGHT  SAVING  SCHOOL 


The  religious  services  for  the  Catholic  students  from 
the  Braille  School  have  always  been  provided  by  the 
priests  of  Immaculate  Conception  Parish.    In  the  early 
days  by  surrey,  and  in  latter  years  by  bus,  the  children 
have  come  each  Sunday  to  the  parish  church  for  Mass. 
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A  program  of  religious  instructions  was  begun  by  Mon- 
signor  John  Slevin  about  1915,  classes  being  held  each 
Saturday  morning  on  the  campus.    Assistant  pastors  from 
the  parish  continued  this  program  through  the  years,  in- 
cluding Fathers  Patrick  Ryan,  George  Rogan,  Francis 
Wilkins,  Robert  Russell,  Louis  Bertrand,  William  Marks, 
Alfred  Longley,  Francis  Fenlon,  Henry  LeMay,  George 
Rebiski,  Donald  Tomlinson,  and  Roger  Pierre. 

In  the  early  1960 fs  three  volunteer  lay  teachers  were 
added,  Miss  Katheryne  O'Connell,  Mrs.  F.V.  Matejcdk,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boggie.     Father  William  Kenney  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  full  time  chaplain  of  the  three  State 
institutions  in  1965,  and  during  that  year  a  Catholic  Teen 
League,  meeting  several  times  a  month,  was  formed  at 
the  Braille  School. 


RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  TRINITY  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  STUDENTS  AT  THE 
BRAILLE  AND  SIGHT  SAVING  SCHOOL. 


No  records  have  been  kept  by  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  through  the  years  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.    We  do  know  that  already  in  the 
Thirties,  bus  transportation  was  provided  for  those  who 
wished  to  attend  services  at  Trinity.    We  also  know  that 
at  least  since  the  Forties,  religious  classes  were  held 
on  Saturdays.     In  teaching  these  classes  the  pastor  of 
Trinity  was  assisted  by  various  laymen.    This  regular 
Saturday  instruction  was  continued  through  the  Fifties 
and  into  the  Sixties.     In  the  school  year  1964-65  these 
classes  were  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  and  beginning 
with  the  1965-66  year  they  were  combined  with  the  reg- 
ular release  time  classes  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  very  possible  that  instruction  classes  in  re- 
ligion were  held  already  before  the  Thirties.    We  can 
be  fairly  sure,  however,  that,  whatever  religious  activ- 
ities were  carried  on,  they  were  confined  to  our  own 
Lutheran  children. 
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MILESTONES 

1866      The  cost  per  student  was  $203.12  per  year. 

1868  The  superintendent's  salary  was  $1500  per  year. 
Teachers  received  from  $250  to  $750  a  year. 
Houseparents  received  $250  per  year.    A  cook 
received  $2.50  per  week,  a  lady  in  charge  of  the 
dining  room  received  $1.50  per  week. 

1871      For  the  fiscal  year  ending  1871  the  cost  of 
educating  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind  was 
$16,269.12. 

1869  One  rule  of  the  school  was  that  each  student 
who  could,  should  write  an  original  composition 
once  a  week,  except  in  the  first  week  of  each 
month  when  they  had  to  write  to  parents  or 
friends .    Bathing,  either  weekly  or  at  regular 
intervals  unless  excused,  is  necessary,  both  for 
cleanliness  and  health.     (So  it  said  in  one  of 
the  earliest  reports) . 

1869      The  blind  put  on  the  first  "Musical  Review11  chorus 

and  instrumental. 
1889      Piano  tuning  started. 
1894      We  got  electric  lights. 

1900      The  library  had  1031  print  books  and  1268  books 

of  raised  print. 
1966      The  library  has: 

16000  cartons  of  "talking  books". 

15000  volumes  of  Braille  books. 

3250  print  books. 

2250  book  titles  on  tape. 

15  periodical  magazines  on  tape. 

2100  visually  handicapped  persons  in  South 

Dakota.    North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  are  eligible 

to  receive  reading  material  from  this  library. 

1921  Boy  Scouts  Troop  was  organized. 

1922  Girl  Scouts  Troop  was  organized. 

1923  First  ice  rink  on  campus. 

1926      The  first  school  paper  came  out,  The  Diomed,  and 

it  was  printed  every  6  weeks. 
1929      State  Employees  Retirement  Association  was 

established. 
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1933    The  teachers  joined  the  Minnesota  Education 

Association. 
1936    Wrestling  was  started » 

1936    Folk  dancing  and  tumbling  were  introduced, 
1938    The  first  out-of-state  track  meet  for  our 
students . 

1940    The  largest  graduating  class  to  date--8  girls  and 
5  boys . 

1944  Audubon  Club  was  organized. 

1945  Student  Gouncil  was  organized. 

1949    The  first  wrestling  meet  out-of-state. 
1952    FHA  started. 

1954  PTA  was  organized. 

1955  FFA  started  with  students  attending  Faribault 
High  School. 

1956  The  school  paper  The  Riverside  Press  was  first 
published . 

1963    Dress-up  dinners  started. 

1965  4  students  were  enrolled  in  academic  classes  at 
Faribault  Senior  High  School. 

1966  1441  students  have  been  admitted  since  the  school 
started  in  1866. 

1966  First  time  band  and  chorus  participated  3  state 
music  festival  at  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  Vinton. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council  is  an  organization  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  student  participation  in  School 
government*     It  has  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty 
years. 

Representatives  from  the  homerooms  of  grades  seven 
through  twelve,  with  a  president  and  vice-president 
elected  at  large,  serve  as  the  Executive  Board*  Any 
student  in  these  grades  or  residing  in  the  older 
students1  dormitories  may  become  a  member* 

The  Student  Council  plans  and  provides  for  many 
activities  during  the  school  year*    The  funds  for  the 
chartered  bus  for  the  band  and  chorus  trip  to  Vinton, 
Iowa  to  participate  in  the  Tri-State  Music  Festival,  in 
1966  were  provided  by  this  group*     School  parties  are 
also  sponsored. 


THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Faribault  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
chapter  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  (FHA)  was 
founded  to  give  the  girls  of  high  school  age  who  were 
enrolled  in  home  economics  classes  a  chance  to  get 
together  as  members  of  a  club,  to  exchange  ideas,  and 
to  take  part  in  interesting  and  educationally  worthwhile 
projects— sharing  their  mutual  interests  in  home  making* 

This  year  there  are  seventeen  members,  four  of 
whom  are  boys,  in  the  group* 

This  chapter  belongs  to  the  State  and  national 

FHA. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BAND 


The  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  SaVtfmg  School  band, 
comprised  of  17  members,  has  for  the  last  4  years 
received  "A"  ratings  in  both  the  District  and  State 
instrumental  contest. 

THE  MIXED  CHORUS 

The  school's  mixed  chorus  has  been  participating 
in  the  District  and  State  music  contests .    They  have 
received  "A"  ratings  for  the  last  three  years.  This 
year  there  are  thirty-one  members  in  the  chorus . 

CHEERLEADERS 

Nancy  Kanz,  one  of  our  cheerleaders,  was  chosen 
Queen  of  the  Tournament  at  the  NCASB  Wrestling 
Tournament  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  January,  1966. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PRESS 

The  Riverside  Press,  student  publication,  is 
Published  four  times  a  year  by  the  English  and  Typing 
classes.    Faculty  advisors  are  Mrs.  Oletta  Bice  and 
Miss  Jean  Larson. 

ATHLETIC  PARTICIPATION 

The  Braille  School  has  participated  in  three  major 
spprii&oc    These  are  tumbling,  track,  and  wrestling.  Not 
only  does  the  school  compete  in  the  N.C.A*S.B*  (North 
Central  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,)    but  we 
enter  into  competition  with  area  high  schools* 

Competition,  as  stressed  in  public  high  schools, 
is  stressed  here,  too.    We  feel  that  the  values  of 
sportsmanship,  accepting  responsibility,  and  general 
good  attitude  are  gained  in  the  athletic  experiences. 
These  qualities  are  all  important  in  the  development 
of  character  and  the  forming  of  a  well  balanced 
personality. 
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CHUCKLES 

At  East  Cottage  one  night,  Dennis  was  saying  his 
prayers,   (It  so  happened  that  the  housefather  was  ill,) 
"God  bless  Mother  and  Daddy,  all  the  boys  in  the  Cottage, 
and  our  housemother,  and  make  our  housefather  well-- 
foops,  that's  right,  he  is  feeling  better  now," 

Another  boy  had  been  praying  for  about  thirty  minutes 
when  the  housemother  suggested  that  he  close  his  prayer 
and  go  to  bed*    As  she  was  leaving,  she  overheard  him 
say*  "Well,  God,  Mrs »  X,  says  I  have  to  go  to  bed  now, 
so  long  until  tomorrow  night," 

Before  going  to  bed  one  night,  one  of  the  primary 
students  had  been  watching  TV*    After  asking  God's 
blessing  for  everyone,  he  concluded  his  prayer  with, 
"This  has  been  pre-recorded  for  release  at  this  time0" 

Curt  was  down- town  in  a  clothing  store  one  day*    As  he 
was  walking  around  he  s-aid  to  his  companion .     "I  see  my 
brother  across  the  room,"    He  walked  over  and  said,  "Hi, 
Russ,  fancy  meeting  you  heree"    Only  then  did  he  realize 
that  his  brother  was  himself  in  a  floor- lenght  mirror, 

Dick  and  Harry  asked  their  housemother  if  they  could 
go  for  a  walk  one  dark  and  wintry  evening .    She  said  they 
could,  but  told  them  to  be  careful  because  it  was  very 
dark  out  side*    She  heard  them  giggling  when  they  went  but 
thought  nothing  of  it.     When  the  boys  returned  they  told 
the  housemother,  that  it  surely  was  dark  and  they  almost 
ran  into  a  tree.    Then  it  "dawned"  on  her  that  they  were 
both  blind. 
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The  time  was  a  Sunday  in  early  September.    The  place 
was  the  dining  room  at  the  Braille  School.     Susan  asked 
the  housemother  if  she  could  have  her  dessert,  but  was 
told  she  would  have  to  eat  her  roast  beef  first.  To 
solve  this  problem,  she  put  the  piece  of  roast  beef  into 
the  pocket  of  her  dress.    On  returning  to  her  room  she 
remembered  that  her  pet  dog  at  home  just  "loved"  roast 
beef  so  she  slipped  it  into  the  envelope  together  with 
the  letter.    Several  days  later,  the  mailman  rang  the 
door  bell  at  Susan's  home,  handed  the  letter  to  her 
mother  and  said,  "I  have  a  letter  from  your  daughter  at 
Faribault,  but  it  "stinks." 


HORSE  OF  ANOTHER  COLLAR 
By  Karsten  Ohnstad 

In  Toronto,  Canada  one  chilly  October  afternoon  in 
1943,  I  was  walking  along  a  busy  downtown  street  with 
Lieutenant  Frey,  the  first  American  soldier  blinded  in 
World  War  II.    As  an  experienced  blind  man  accustomed  to 
traveling  alone,  I  was  showing  him  some  of  my  techniques - 
locating  buildings  by  reflected  sound;  counting  blocks; 
squaring  one's  feet  with  the  curb  at  intersections;  etc. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  a  block  and  suddenly  found  our 
faces  buried  in  a  mop  of  hair.    We  stepped  back.  Think- 
ing that  we  had  bumped  into  the  back  of  a  lady8s  fur  coat 
collar,  we  stammered  apologetically,  "Pardon  Me,  madam!" 
"Pardon  me,  madam!" 

We  got  no  reply.     So,  taking  his  long  white  cane,  the 
lieutenant  probed  for  the  curb.    As  he  did  so,  something 
struck  the  cane,  almost  knocking  it  from  his  hand.  We 
heard  a  loud  snort,  a  rattle  of  wheels,  a  clatter  of 
hooves  on  pavement,  and  away  dashed  a  delivery  wagon 
horse. 

The  lieutenant  and  I  stood  there  speechless.  Finally, 
after  several  moments  of  reflection,  the  lieutenant  said: 
"Well,  that  is  the  first  woman  I  ever  met  who  actually 
was  a  horse's  neck!" 
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SCHOOL  SONG  OF  1900 
(Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School) 

Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Swanee  River"  by  Stephen  Foster 
Words  by;  Agnes  Hogan-Graduate  of  the  Class  of  1904 

1. 

Way  down  upon  the  old  Straight  River 

Not  far  away; 
On  the  bluff,  our  dear  old  School  is  standing 
Here's  where  the  blind  folks  stay. 

In  the  schoolrooms  we  sit  on  benches, 
Studying  X  plus  Z , 

Here  for  nine  months  of  the  year  we  'bide 
Because  we  cannot  see. 

Chorus : 

We  are  jolly  school  companions, 

And  when  work  is  o'er; 
Fun  do  we  always  greet  with  gladness 

But  still  we  wish  for  more. 

2. 

At  the  early  dawning  of  the  morning, 

Rings  the  rising  bell; 
Hastening  us  to  wake  from  our  sweet 

slumbers , 
Down  to  eat,  we  go  pell  mell. 

Cof£ee, bread  and  oatmeal  is  our  breakfast 
Except  on  mornings  rare, 
When  perchance  a  doughnut  or  a  boiled  egg 

To  us  they  bring  with  care.   Chorus 
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School  Song  of  1900  (Con't) 
3. 

After  breakfast  up  the  stairs  we  hasten 

To  our  task  we  go, 
Wishing  only  but  for  one  day's  freedom 

Though  it  is  in  vain,  we  know. 
Horn,  piano,  organ  and  violin, 

Ashamed  to  be  outdone; 
Moaning,  groaning,  howling,  screeching 

loudly 

From  rising  until  setting  sun.  - — Chorus 

4„ 

At  completion  of  examinations 

In  the  month  of  June, 
All  is  joy  and  mirth  and  glad  rejoicing 

For  we  know  the  end  comes  soon. 
When  for  commencement  we  are  gathered, 

Our  hearts  beat  wild  and  high; 
Next  morning  you  are  sure  to  see  us 

Fondly  bidding  friends  good-bye. — Chorus 


SCHOOL  SONG- 1926 

Parody  on  "Glory  Glory  Hall-e-lu- jah 
Let  us  join  ourselves  in  combat  for  our 

own  old  M.S.B. 
Let  each  and  every  heart  beat  rat-tat-tat 

for  M.S.B. 

And  our  hearts  and  tongues  shout  forth  the 

blessings  we've  received  from  thee, 
Our  own  old  M.SoB, 

Chorus: 

Glory,  Glory  Minnesota 
Glory,  Glory  Minnesota 
Glory,  Glory  Minnesota 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  thee. 
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SCHOOL  SONG-1926  (Con't) 


If  we  become  great  generals  in  this 

struggling  fighting  life, 
And  we  rise  to  heights  of  fame  it's  just 

because  of  thine  own  might. 
We  will  ne'er  forget  our  school  days  and 

our  greatest  love  for  thee, 
Our  own  old  M.S.B.     —--Chorus . 

When  our  worldy  fight  is  over  and  we've 

roamed  across  the  sea, 
And  our  silent  spirits  wander  on  in  solemn 

estacy, 

We  will  pray  to  God  that  He  will  keep  His 

blessings  still  on  thee, 
Our  own  old  M.S.B,     ----Chorus . 


SCHOOL  SONG  OF  1956 
(Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School) 

Words  by:  Marilyn  Dickson  Highland,  Class  of  1957 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  o'er  the 
Straight 

Stands  the  School  that  we  all  love 

so  well . 
As  we  see  it  so  calm  and 

serene 

Our  hearts  with  great  pride  do 
swell. 

Chorus 

Each  boy  and  each  girl,  and  each 
teacher 

Has  a  friendship  thatfs  wonderfully 
strong, 

And  we  find  that  our  tasks  are 

much  lighter 
When  we  carry  them  all  with  a 

song. 
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CENTENNIAL  SONG  OF  1966 


Sung  to  the  tune  of  School  Song  of  1956 
Words  by:    Janiece  Grow--Class  of  1966 

For  a  century  it  has  now  been  here- 

This  School  that  we've  all  grown  to  love 

When  comparing  it  to  all  the  others 
We  deem  our  School  far,  far  above. 

Chorus 

The  friendships  that  we  have  made  here 
We'll  remember  the  rest  of  our  years, 

And  as  graduation  approaches 

We'll  look  back  and  smile  through  our  tears. 


THIS  OLD  SCHOOL 

Sung  to  the  tune  of  "This  Old  House" 
Words  by:    Theodore  Estabrook,  Teacher 

Faribault  Senior  High  School 

In  the  days  of  Rice  and  Sibley 

When  our  state  was  young  and  new 
There  were  men  of  thought  and  vision 

Who  knew  what  they  should  do 
As  they  laid  the  State's  foundations 

They  gave  Stillwater  the  jail 
But  to  Faribault  came  the  honor 

Of  the  school  for  Sight  and  Braille. 
With  one  hundred  years  of  progress 

With  a  century  to  grow 
We  have  served  our  Minnesota 

As  our  graduates  all  know 
We've  one  hundred  years  behind  us 

And  we  hope  for  many  more 
In  the  century  that's  coming 

Think  what  wonders  are  in  store. 
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WHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


In  the  early  days  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  it  was  common  practice  to  allow 
blind  adults  to  attend  the  school  and  acquire  modicum  of 
the  skills  they  taught  and  to  orient  themselves  to  their 
blindness,    Dr.  Dow,  then  Superintendent,  came  to  feel 
that  more  could  be  done  for  these  persons  if  it  were 
possible  to  provide  a  school  term  especially  for  them. 
Since  a  nine  month  course  was  provided  for  the  regular 
students,  there  remained  three  summer  months  when  the 
plant  was  not  in  use. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  Dr.  Dow  went  before  the 
state  legislature  and  obtained  funds  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  open  a  summer  school  for  men.    So  it  was  that  this 
summer  school  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  was  launched  in  1907*    It  soon  proved  its  worth 
and  in  time  was  expanded  to  include  both  men  and  women 
for  a  ten  week  period . 

There  are  factors  in  life  not  easily  evaluated. 
Among  these  are  outlook,  acceptance  of  conditions,  which 
allows  for  adjustment  to  the  enviroment,  an  upsurge  of 
self  confidence  and  a  new  hold  on  life  in  general.  These 
intangibles  the  summer  school  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing many  blind  individuals  to  achieve.     Living  together 
as  they  did  they  drew  inspiration  and  encouragement  from 
one  another.    Then,  too,  there  was  the  challenge  of  see- 
ing others  accomplish  what  they  first  thought  impossible 
for  blind  people.     Learning  to  get  along  on  the  campus 
was  a  great  step  forward  for  one  who  in  his  own  home 
Had  hardly  gone  as  far  as  the  bathroom  unaided. 

The  handcrafts  taught  while  they  did  not  furnish  an 
independent  livelihood  in  most  cases,  did  provide 
employment  for  hands  that  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

Learning  to  read  and  write  braille  was  a  solace  to 
many,  and  the  use  of  a  typewriter  reopened  to  many 
a  direct  channel  of  communication  with  relatives  and 
friends. 
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It  was  felt  too,  by  the  management,  that  blind  per- 
sons on  the  teaching  staff  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.    Their  deft  handling  of  their 
several  assignments,  their  ability  to  come  and  go  with 
apparent  ease  and  their  grasp  of  the  problems  before  the 
students  as  only  a  blind  person  can  understand  them, 
served  to  bolster  the  morale  to  stimulate  the  confi- 
dence and  arouse  the  will  to  accomplish  in  many  a  stu- 
dent o     In  summary  then  let  it  be  said  that  summer  school 
has  benefited  many  newly  blinded  adults  as  well  as  other 
blind  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually0    The  changes 
wrought  in  the  personality  of  many  during  their  stay  at 
summer  school  would  not  be  believed  if  it  had  not  been 
seen0    They  came  as  a  beaten  people;  they  left  as  cheer- 
ful, well-adjusted,  happy  individuals  who  had  found  their 
place  in  their  new  world* 

The  summer  school  served  a  group  of  people  supposedly 
outside  the  pail  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  field0 
These  are  elderly  persons,  and  such  others  as  cannot 
readily  be  absorbed  in  the  economic  system*     But'  these 
people,  too,  must  live  and,  while  living,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  share  of  well  being  and  hap^imess-p  This 
the  summer  school  has  restored  to  many* 

The  discontinuance  of  the  summer  school  is  deplorable 
in  the  extreme.    It  marks  a  backward  step  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  our  state*     It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  some  day  and  soon  this  invaluable  service  to  the 
adult  blind  may  be  resumed,, 

Marie  Westlund 
(Former  Classroom  teacher 
and  summer  school  instructor) 
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COMMENTS  FROM  THE  ALUMNI 


flI  would  like  to  say  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  School,  and  if  any  of  us  have  an  opportuntiy  to 
further  special  education,  let*s  give  it  our  support 

Robert  Sherman,  Instructor 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind 

"My  experience  and  background  received  at  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  has  enabled  me  to  under- 
stand better  the  problems  of  teen-agers,  and  I  feel  that 
it  has  contributed  much  to  my  success  as  a  houseparent ." 

Richard  Gustafson,  houseparent 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind 


"If  it  hadn8t  been  for  the  training  I  received  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Faribault,  I  would  not  be  an 
organist  today." 

Kenneth  Claire 
Portland,  Oregon 

"Our  Chapel  service,  which  was  held  daily,  followed 
an  unchanging  pattern .    First  we  had  a  prelude  on  the 
pipe  organ;  then  we  sang  a  hymn  and  recited  a  Psalm, 
then  we  prayed  the  Lord 8 s  Prayer,  and  sang  another  hymn." 

Archie  Erickson 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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"Our  day  off  was  Monday.    On  that  day  we  were  privi- 
leged to  go  down-town  to  shop,  the  boys  could  go  by 
themselves,  but  the  girls,  of  course,  had  to  be 
chaperoned." 

Viola  Hawkins, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

"It  isn't  very  often  that  a  student  has  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  in  the  superintendent's  home.,     It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  punishment,  I  guess,  but  I  considered  it  a 
privilege.    It  was  Miss  Julia  Dow,  then  acting  superin- 
tendent, who  gave  us  this  unique  experience • 

Mayme  Hader  Gustafson 
Vancouver,  Washington 

"One  year  it  did  not  snow  for  Christmas.    We  had  a 
big  Christmas  tree  out  in  the  yard  where  we  gathered  to 
receive  our  presents.    It  was  lots  of  fun  out  there  in 
the  yard  without  any  snow  on  the  ground.    Dr.  Davis 
used  to  be  Santa  Glaus 

Edna  Vitch  Cosgswell 
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OUR  100  YEARS 


The  highlight  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  is  the 
presentation  in  song,  dance,  and  dialogue  of  the  his- 
torical sequence  of  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School. 

This  ambitious  project  has  been  in  the  idea  stage 
for  several  months.    Much  research  and  preparation 
and  revamping  of  material  has  been  necessary  to  fit 
the  program  to  the  many  talents  and  abilities  of  the 
entire  student  body.     Every  student  will  be  a  par- 
ticipant to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  contribute 
meaningfully  to  the  production.     Some  staff  members 
and  alumni  will  also  perform  in  the  stage  production. 
Staging  is  colorful  and  used  to  set  the  mood  for  the 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  history  of  the 
school.     The  stage  production  is  planned  to  tell  a 
story  and  to  provide  a  pleasurable  experience  in 
sight  and  sound  to  the  audience. 

The  stage  show  is  free  of  charge.    All  alumni, 
state  officials,  volunteer  workers,  Faribault  cit- 
izens, school  children  and  other  friends  of  the 
school  are  cordially  invited  to  help  us  celebrate 
this  momentous  occasion  by  attending  one  of  the 
following  performances  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Activities  Building  on  the  campus  proper: 


A  celebration  is  only  as  big  and  enjoyable  as 
the  people  who  help  to  observe  it.     Come  one  and 
all  and  share  with  the  students  and  staff  this  very 
important  time  in  our  history.     We  welcome  you  and 
promise  a  most  enjoyable  hour  or  two  of  happy,  in- 
formative relaxation. 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


May  5 
May  6 
May  7 

May  8 


8:00  p.m. 
8:.00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m, 
2:00  p.m. 
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CENTENNIAL  COMMITTEE 


General  Chairman s    Harold  Carey 

Co-ordinator  s     Dorothy  Thompson 

Production  Committee: 

Flohrs9  Donna--Co-Chr* 
Gillen,  John~-Co~Chry 
Hoover,  Merton~-Co-Chr0 
Derby,  John 
Eisinger,  Catherine 
Gettys,  Feme 
Korpinen,  Wilho 
Larson,  Jean 
Overlee,  Adelaide 
Petlin,  Mary 
Rode,  Tom 
Sundet,  Viola 
VanRyn,  Irene 

Costume  Committee t 


Brown,  Elraa-~Chr0 
Moreau,  Maxine--Co-Chra 
Achilles,  Erna 
Butterwick,  Juanita 
Hoover,  Mary 
Rode,  Carma 
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Scenery  Committees 


Phelps,  Dale— Chr. 
Peterson,  Willard--Co-Chr. 
Albrecht,  Hilmer 
Molloy,  Michael 
Moreau,  Francis 
Neubert,  Helen 
Quie,  Harris 


Hospitality  Committee- -Tea 9 
Invitations,  and  Programs t 


Butterwick,  F,  W«-~Ghr« 
Schlatter,  Kathryn, -~Co~Chr. 
Collins,  Harriet 
Morris sey,  Barbara 
Rutz,  Lilly 


Exhibitg  and  Publicity  Committee 


Kramer,  L,  L,--Chr. 
Reinke,  Esther-- Co- Chr. 
Anderson,  Cecelia 
Belton,  Russell 
Gettys,  Maurice 
Hoff,  Paul 

Pribbernow,  Lorraine 
Raihl,  June 
Sammon,  Helen 
Schwartz,  Helen 
Yarger,  Edwin 
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Publications  and  Promotion  Committee: 


Bice,  01etta--Chr. 
Scheie,  Irene~-Co-Chr . 
Brennan,  Francis 
Damann,  Mary 
Jacobs ,  Ogden 
Posz,  Helen 

Coffee  Parties  Committee~~Food: 

Patten  Marguerite--Chr . 
Rost,  Margaret--Co-Chr . 
Cramer,  Lois 
Cross,  Betty 
Fritsche,  Irene 
Gerzevske,  Ella 
Heyer,  Mary 
Olson,  Margaret 
Reinke,  Sarah 
Schmidtke,  Alma 
Sorgatz,  Shirley 
Spitzack,  Delna 

Traffic  Control  Committee: 

Suess,  Harold — Chr. 
Hanek,  John 
Krauss,  Harold 
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STUDENTS  ROSTER  1966 


Alexander,  Keith 
Alexander,  Cheryl 
Anderson,  Tomi 
Aune,  Timothy 
Bailey,  Janice 
Bale,  Larry 
Balloy,  Michael 
Blumer,  Sharon 
Blumer,  Susan 
Boler,  John 
Boreen,  Linda 
Br it ton,  Roxanne 
Campbell,  Mary 
Garner,  Michael 
Carpenter,  Ronald 
Chalberg,  Bruce 
Chalberg,  Louise 
Charnstrom,  Ted 
Christensen,  Jeannine 
Cottrell,  Bruce 
Cottrell,  Tom 
Crabtree,  Robert 
Cushman,  Lloyd 
Cutler,  Earl 
DeGezelle,  Suzanne 
DeWall,  Cynthia 
Dokka,  Charles 
Ellering,  Nadine 
Fagerlund,  Jane 
Farnholtz,  Pamela 
Fry,  James 
Gibbons,  Mary  Beth 
Gillen,  Debra 
Gillen,  Scott 


Glem,  Joanne 
Goben,  Elisabeth 
Goggleye,  Robert 
Grow,  Janice 
Haslerud,  Marian 
Haugen,  Marlena 
Heine,  James 
Henry,  Linda 
Holzer,  Dennis 
Huewe,  Stanley 
Jacobson,  Steve 
Jensen,  Roberta 
Jenson,  David 
Kanz,  Nancy 
Kluis,  Terry 
Krzmarzick,  Dean 
Lamb,  Timothy 
Leiding,  Dennis 
Lingenf elter,  Cheryl 
Longtin,  David 
Masche,  LeRoy 
Manlick,  Kenneth 
McGrath,  Kathleen 
Mevissen,  Pale 
Milanowski,  Gerald 
Meyer,  David 
Micthell,  James 
Morrison,  Richard 
Musel,  Joseph 
Musel,  Jim 
Patton,  Ronald 
Peeples,  Dean 
Pearson,  Gayle 
Pederson,  Mark 
Peterson,  Carl 
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Sathe,  Mark 
Schwanke,  Randy 
Schwanke,  Steven 
Schnoor,  Donald 
Sellner,  Judy 
Smith,  Robert 
Sobota,  Robert 
Sorenson,  Caryn 
Thompson,  Michael 
Twiehoff,  Steven 
Twiehoff,  Randy 
Ulen,  Joanne 
Wagner,  Marlene 
Whit comb,  Gary 
West,  Donna 
Winholtz,  Thomas 
Wolden,  Sharilyn 
Zabrocki,  Michael 


GRADUATES-1866-1966 


1873 

1893 

Crandall,  Eliza 

Hughes,  Emily 

Norris,  George 

Murphy,  Joseph 

Suiter,  Anita 

1894 

Tucker,  John 

Scott,  Emil 

1876 

1895 

Smith,  Richard 

Goudy,  Alice 

Vadner,  Alexander 

Gust,  Robert 

1896 

1877 

Miller,  Estelle 

Cadwell ,  Orville 

O'Brien,  Fannie 

Pugh,  Rebecca 

1897 

Rich,  Caroline 

Schoeder,  Mary 

Thompson,  Josiah 

1898 

Thompson,  William 

Kilfer,  Teresa 

1881 

Lyan,  Nathan 

Johnson,  Julia 

Woodworth,  Harry 

Mueller,  Charles 

1899 

1885 

Couglan,  Robert 

Farmer,  John 

1900 

1887 

Boyer  Lina 

Hurlburt,  Irena 

Brandeen,  Emma 

LeVeen,  Martha 

Brink,  Esther 

Wescatt,  Myrtle 

Clarke,  John 

1888 

Handrahan,  Fred 

Jackman ,  Frank 

Jones,  Bertha 

McGinnis,  Charles 

Sund ,  Edward 

Whipple ,  Viola 

Maxwell,  Robert 

1889 

1901 

Case,  Maud 

Jacopson,  Halvor 

Linehan ,  John 

1902 

Ross,  Charles 

Youman ,  Ada 

1890 

1903 

Carroll,  Margaret 

Dart,  Raymond 

Desrauleau,  Remi 

Nerby,  Helmer 

Lake,  Lewis 

1904 

Schroeder,  Henry 

Melter,  Paul 

Waa,  Anna 

Redemann ,  Emma 

1892 

1905 

Cameron,  Alexander 

Hake,  Leslie 

Hogan,  Agnes 

Jackson,  Cornelia 
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1906 

1920 

Hake,  Bessie 

Aiken,  Mildred 

Knutson,  Nels 

Huhtala,  Charles 

1908 

Roepke,  George 

Anderson,  Robert 

Hawkins,  Howard 

Hall,  Frank 

Hein,  Henry 

1909 

1921 

Lloyd,  Evens 

Christopherson,  James 

1910 

Warmebo,  Ethel 

Kenyon,  Ralph 

Hotsghtelin,  Elmer 

Nelson,  Lillie 

Nordqust,  Myrtle 

Tenhoff,  Albert 

1922 

VanCleve,  Erastus 

Sadar,  Frank 

1911 

Schultze,  Raymond 

Erickson,  John 

Hentges,  Jacob 

Frenden,  Lillian 

1923 

Markquart,  Margaret 

Bieter,  Florence 

Stackpole,  John 

1924 

1913 

Bartel,  Paul 

Kramer,  Walter 

Bischoff ,  Herman 

1914 

Zedlenski,  Josephine 

Barbeau,  Florence 

Stenberg,  Florence 

Hake,  Grace 

1925 

Hoyer,  Frederick 

Erickson,  Archie 

Lars en r  Carl 

Lien,  Berthine 

1915 

1926 

Twan,  Arthur 

Gladfetty,  Joseph 

Underdahl,  Severina 

Klein,  Frank 

Westlund,  Oscar 

Picha,  Daniel 

1916 

Houghtelin,  Phillip 

Hein,  Edward 

Klein,  Frank 

1917 

1927 

Lien,  Torger 

Grames,  Patrick 

Saari,  Erick 

Peterson,  Clarence 

1919 

1928 

Peterson,  Clarence  W. 

Anderson,  Jennie 

Petersen,  George 

Gustafson,  Rich. 

Hein,  John 

Severs on,  Leonard 
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1929 

1937 

Hasher,  Leo 

Arvidson,  Jack 

Leader,  Alice 

Gray,  Viola 

Overlee,  Norman 

Imberg,  Phillip 

Zeliff,  Blanche 

Maki,  Russel 

1930 

Nichols,  Mary 

Anderson,  Edwin 

Olson,  Vernon 

1931 

Siren,  Elma 

Femrxte,  Mabel 

1938 

Haider 9  Mary 

Brennan,  Francis 

Higgins,  Harold 

Eskuri,  Oscar 

Larson ?  George 

Johnson^  Minetta 

Neuberg,  Dorothy 

Neal,  Alexander 

Petersen,  Allen 

Olson,  Gordon 

1932 

Olson,  Leslie 

No  r d  qu  1st,  May n  ar  d 

Rurame  1  $  Hazel. 

Welnhald,  Harold 

Vand  e r we  r  f  9  Li 1 1 i an 

1933 

Workman 9  Willard 

May rand ,  Edward 

1939 

Mou s t e  r ,  Lawr enc e 

Bourassa,  Jeanette 

Olios  t ad ,  Kar s  t en 

Nelsens  Daisy 

0  r 1 o v i ch ,  Daisy 

Petersen,  Esther 

Peterson 9  Robert 

1940 

S chug  ,  Franc 1 s 

Anwiler,  Virgin 

1934 

Collins,  Alice 

Burgan,  Margaret 

Cowans,  Elisabeth 

Daby,  Ethel 

Dedons  Donald 

DebOj  Denise 

Grove x: ,  Florence 

Dewing,  Duane 

Hill,  Lorraine 

Fischer,  Arthur 

Hunder,  Donald 

Williams,  Edna 

Jorgenson,  Bessie 

Ystenes,  Bennie 

Lewis,  Edward 

1935 

Olson,  Clyde 

Bjornstad,  Marie 

Rode,  Thomas 

Fischer,  Eva 

Schwartz,  Maxine 

Gardner,  Nellie 

Slagter,  Alma 

Wood,  Irene 

1936 

Fuller,  Germaine 

Imberg,  Jacop 

Ische,  Herman 

Necula,  Lillian 
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1941 

1947 

Anderson,  Vernon 

Dalen,  Sylvia 

Bernsdorf,  Rich 

Houghtelin,  Romayne 

Claassen,  Robert 

Laack,  William 

Kiel,  Myrtle 

Nelson,  Clare 

Lindenfelser,  Irene 

Radatz,  Howard 

Morearity,  Donald 

1948 

Nelson,  Nicali 

Bode,  Ethel 

Payette,  Louie 

Drusch,  Donna 

Senter,  Mildred 

Gabriell,  Donald 

Stimach,  George 

Heggestad,  Wayne 

1942 

Heid,  Rita 

Gauerke,  Myrten 

Larson,  Lawrence 

Olsen,  Henry 

Overvald,  Keith 

Robinson,  James 

West,  Earle 

Swnson,  Fred 

1949 

1943 

Bode,  Hazel 

Curtis,  Ethel 

Carlson,  Marcella 

Jorgensen,  Arthur 

Nelson,  Beverly 

Jorgenson,  Leroy 

Stewart,  Shirley  Jc 

Soboleski,  Victor 

1950 

Stifter,  Frank 

Haus,  Mary 

1944 

Hedberg,  Jared 

Anderson,  Barbara 

*■»  oil             1  m 

Highland,  Eugene 

Dickenson,  Dolores 

Means,  Beryl 

Donahue,  Raphael 

Salmonson,  Harald 

Ehlers,  Loretta 

1951 

Kauepanger,  Norman 

Beaulieu,  Doris 

Kramarick,  George 

Dipple,  Harlan 

Peterson,  Reuben 

Larson,  Eugene 

1945 

1952 

Aune,  Ralph 

Cook,  John 

Ford,  Merle 

Hendricksen,  Bernard 

Larson,  Charles 

Lee,  James 

Mirkovich,  Elsie 

Lindgren,  Lorraine 

Olson,  Fern 

1953 

Schleppigrell,  James 

Barber,  James 

Sorteberg,  Lorraine 

Campbell,  Joyce 

1946 

Gessel,  Marlene 

Bloom,  Gordon 

Hanson,  Robert 

Dressier,  Raymond 

Koehler,  Jeanette 

Latvala,  Robert 

Lanphier,  Kenneth 

Taylor,  Clarence 

Raymond,  Phillip 

Roelofs,  Ivan 

Ruprecht,  David 
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1954 

1960 

Johnson,  Derald 

Hahn,  EsterLee 

Struck,  Nancy 

Koehler,  Joy 

Weyaus ,  Leonard 

Lukasawitch,  James 

1955 

Olson,  Mary 

Bahr,  Delbert 

Sanders,  Dorothy 

Bassler,  James 

Picha,  Lennis 

Hahn,  William 

1961 

Klatt,  Roger 

Blumenthal,  Martin 

Lemke ,  Ivan 

Houghtelin,  Paul 

Loesch,  Patricia 

Johnson,  Curtis 

Nelson,  John  W« 

Kaczraareck,  Leonard 

Peterson,  Sylvia 

LaFave,  Sandra 

1956 

Lamerande,  Eleonore 

Cuts forth,  Dorothy 

Rust,  Verna 

Fagerholm,  John 

Scanlan,  Thomas 

Johnson,  Gilbert 

Simonson,  Shirley 

Johnson,  Russell 

Watson,  Carol 

Karnik,  Elaine 

1962 

Lamerande,  Joyce 

Alton,  Marlin 

Thell,  Louise 

Benjamin,  Eileen 

1957 

Drake,  Carrol 

Dickson,  Marilyn 

Drewicke,  Roger 

Halstead,  Barbara 

Frist ad,  Grace 

Hassig,  Richard 

Gregerson,  Lee 

Mueller,  Arlene 

Hukriede,  Duane 

Robertson,  Larry 

Matthews,  Louanna 

1958 

Million,  Dewey 

Anderson,  Leroy 

Sorenson,  Joseph 

Elias,  David 

Voorhees,  Arlys 

Hanson,  Charles 

Zevenbergen,  Jerry 

Hendershot,  Byard 

1963 

Hynnek,  Dallas 

Alton,  Alfred 

Matthies,  Donald 

Blowers,  Melvin 

Saunders,  Curtis 

Decker,  Eunice 

Simons on,  Ilona 

Hron,  Frank 

Zevenbergen,  Robert 

Kunkel,  Anna  May 

1959 

Million,  Dennis 

Blowers,  Nancy 

1964 

Doucette,  Collette 

Kramer,  Walter 

Williams,  Jay 

Masche,  Leroy 

Parker,  Mavis 

Siebert,  Richard 
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1965 

Peternell,  Sandra 
Simula,  Wayne 
Sullivan,  Kathleen 
Todd,  Dianne 
Vogt,  Julia 
Yarger,  Bonnie 


SENIOR  CLASS  OF  1966 


Haugen,  Marlena  Farmington 
Wolden,  Sharilyn  K.    Detroit  Lakes 
Jensen,  Roberta  Joan  Brainerd 
Grow,  Janiece  Marie  Foley 
Sathe,  Mark  Alan  Jackson 
Holzer,  Dennis  Wayne    Spring  Valley 
Cutler,  Earl  S.  Wykoff 
Cushman,  Lloyd  F.  Jordan 
Pearson,  Gayle  D.  Kennedy 
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